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Old Sarum lies 2 miles north of Salisbury on the A345 road to Amesbury 
and Marlborough. There is a bus stop opposite Old Castle Inn. The monu- 
ment 1s closed on Sunday mornings in the winter. O.S. 1 in. map No. 167; 
ref. SU 138327. 


The Salisbury and South Wiltshire Museum is at St Ann Street, Salisbury. 


The key to the lapidarium, which contains the stones mentioned on pages 
5, 22 and 40 may be obtained from the custodian on duty in the ticket office. 


The cover design is based on Henry Wansey’s map of 1819, reproduced on 
page 29. 


The reconstruction drawings on pages 13, 16-17, and 20 are the work of 
Alan Sorrell 


The grotesque heads and other stone carvings illustrated on pages 1, 3, 4, 30, 
42 and 46 are all of twelfth-century date from Bishop Roger’s reconstructed 
cathedral, and are now in Salisbury Museum. 


Season tickets, valid for a year from the date of issue, admit their holders 
to all ancient monuments and historic buildings in the care of the State. 
Tickets can be purchased at many monuments; at HMSO bookshops; and 
from the Department of the Environment (AMSS]P), Neville House, Page 
Street, London SWIP 4LS, who will supply full information on request. 
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I Situation 


OLD SARUM stands on a western promontory at the northern end of 
Bishopdown which runs northwards from Salisbury. Its highest point 
is about 400 ft. above sea level and about 240 ft. above the River Avon 
which runs southwards half a mile to the west. The ramparts enclose 
an area of about 294 acres. Old Sarum has the appearance of being an 
isolated hill, but this is due partly to an artificial cutting away of the 
chalk neck which joins it to Bishopdown, and partly to the throwing 
up of motte and ramparts on the promontory itself. The Avon is easily 
fordable here, and this may provide the clue to the original fortification 
of the hill. The fortress is seen at its grandest from the other side of 
the Avon valley on the Old Devizes Road, a view which John Constable 
painted more than once. It is within 2 miles of the centre of Salisbury. 








TI Historical Outline 


Prehistoric 


The general appearance of Old Sarum, if we discount the Norman 
castle mound or motte in the centre, is so unlike anything but a hill-fort 
of the Early Iron Age that this is usually accepted as its-origin. The 
hill is gravel-capped and palaeolithic hand-axes of the Old Stone Age 
have been found in the immediate neighbourhood to the east, in 1911 
and 1912. Polished stone celts of the Neolithic period have also been 
found in the neighbourhood. The usual local material is flint, but one 
found on the west side of the Old Castle Inn in 1881 was made of stone 
quarried at Tievebulliagh Hill, in Northern Ireland. Similarly, a barrow 
at the northern end of Bishopdown, east of the inn, excavated in 1890 
produced fragments of a cinerary urn with stabbed decoration, belonging 





to the Early Bronze Age. There is nothing, however, until we come to 
the Early Iron Age, to suggest permanent occupation of the hill of Old 
Sarum and, even so, the evidence is slight and possibly not earlier than 
the first century A.D. In 1913, beneath the foundations of the Norman 
cathedral, were found pits containing pieces of bead-rim type and 
similar pottery, together with bronze brooches of this period. Another 
pit believed to be of this date was found in 1911, dug into the original 
hill surface below the Norman motte. The exact find-spot of a third 
bronze brooch of this period from Old Sarum is not recorded, nor is 
that of a beautifully made little bronze belt-link, found in the course 
of the same excavations, which may be a little earlier in date. Coins 
of the Belgic kings Tasciovanus and Cunobelin are said to have been 
found at Old Sarum, but the pattern of ancient British coin finds in the 
neighbourhood leads one to view this claim with suspicion. The upper 
stone of a rotary quern, made of ferruginous sandstone, also belonging 
to the pre-Roman Iron Age, is now in the lapidarium at Old Sarum, 
and was apparently excavated on the site. A lower stone which fits it 
and seems to belong is made of Wiltshire green sandstone. 

The form of the Iron Age hill-fort must have been similar to that of 
Yarnbury Castle, eight miles to the north-west, which it also resembled 
in size. Both probably had a single entrance on the eastern side, 
protected by a hornwork and ditch, but Old Sarum’s fortifications were 
always of the simplest form, a single bank and ditch. Figsbury Ring, 
three miles to the east, was again of similar form though smaller, while 
Ogbury Camp, three miles north, and Clearbury Ring, five miles south, 





Bronze belt-link of the Early 
Iron Age, about the first 
century B.C. In Salisbury 
Museum. Width 28 mm 















less regular in shape, made up an impressive group of strongholds, not 
to mention Grovely Castle and Bilbury Rings along the south bank of 
the River Wylye. Settlements in Early Iron Age Britain were not, 
however, confined to hill-forts and there is archaeological evidence to 
show that one was situated opposite to Old Sarum on Bishopdown, and 
that it persisted into Roman times. 


Romano-British 

A glance at even a modern map would show that the Romans were 
familiar with Old Sarum, while from the 15th (er of Antoninus we 
learn that it was called Sorviodunum and was 19 Roman miles from 
Winchester (Venta Belgarum) on the road to Exeter (Isca Dumnon- 
iorum). The 12th iter makes it 20 Roman miles from Winchester to 
Old Sarum, but both places were included in this route by a clerical 
mistake. Other Roman roads besides that from Winchester still visibly 
approach Old Sarum. The Exeter road runs via Dorchester and 
Badbury Rings and reaches Old Sarum after crossing the Ebble at 
Stratford Tony, the Nadder at Bemerton and the Avon at Stratford- 
sub-Castle. It is called the Ackling Dyke. The road from Silchester, 
called the Port Way, approaches Old Sarum through the School of 
Land-Air Warfare, the R.A.F. station of Old Sarum. A fourth road 
reaches Grovely Wood to the west from the Severn via the lead mines, 
so important to the Romans, in the Mendip Hills. But it is lost in the 
wood and no one has ever traced its course over the last four miles to 
Old Sarum. Possibly it took a south-easterly turn to join the Ackling 
Dyke on the right bank of the Avon and to reach Old Sarum at the 
eastern entrance where the other roads meet. 

A change in the course of the Ackling Dyke as it Ke Old Sarum 
has lately been suspected from aerial and low-level photographs, but the 
significance of this other and perhaps earlier alignment has yet to be 
tested by excavation. 

The evidence of coins for Roman occupation of the hill-fort is slight. 
Although some fifty Roman coins have been found and recorded in the 
neighbourhood of Old Sarum, only about half a dozen can be said with 
certainty to have come from within the ramparts, and these all dated 


from the end of the third or the fourth century A.D. Only two coins 
belonged to the first century, a denarius of Vespasian from Stratford- 
sub-Castle and a denarius of Trajan, probably found near the old 
Isolation Hospital on the Silchester road half a mile on the opposite 
side of Old Sarum. Most of the coins are a typical scatter of the third 
and fourth centuries, but a certain concentration of coins of this date 
was found in Paul’s Dene estate at Bishopdown with British copies, one 
or two of which may even date from the fifth century. 

Considerable signs of more permanent Roman occupation were found 
at Old Sarum itself by the excavators in 1909. These consisted of roof 
tiles, painted wall plaster and part of a Roman quern of Andernach 
trachyte. Later they were to find the foundations of a building, con- 
sidered to be Roman, on the old surface of the hill, 17 ft. down a well 
in the inner bailey of the castle. The building, set on a foundation of 
chalk lumps, consisted of alternate courses of flint rubble and stones 


Bronze brooch of the Roman 
period, first century A.D. In 
Salisbury Museum. Length 69 mm 








bonded with hard mortar. The dating was confirmed by Roman pottery. 
However, one building does not make a settlement, and the finds of 
undoubted Roman date, though recently increased by an infant burial, 
a Roman brick and a fine first-century bronze brooch, are remarkably 
few. On the score of finds, Stratford-sub-Castle has been suggested as 
the site of the Roman ‘station’ or, alternatively, the fields to the south 
of the ramparts. The Paul’s Dene area has also a claim by the discovery 
of a Roman refuse dump in 1953. Common sense might have suggested 
the area of the saddleback where the Roman roads met but, curiously 
enough, no Roman material has come to light at the road junction. 

Sorviodunum is a latinization of Celtic words supposed to mean ‘the 
fort by the slow-flowing river’. ‘Dun’ is applied almost exclusively to 
hill-forts, and we have here a strong argument that Sorviodunum and 
Old Sarum are one, whether or not some of the Romano-Britons pre- 
ferred to live outside it. 


Saxon 

We now come to the fringe of history as the beginnings of the West 
Saxon kingdom in Wiltshire are mentioned in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. Under the year 552 is the entry: “In this year Cynric fought 
against the Britons at the place called Searoburh, and put the Britons 
to flight”. One may suppose that the Britons were holding Old Sarum 
as a strong point, but with their defeat the site was probably abandoned 
and there is little or nothing to illustrate these events from the excavated 
material, whether from British or Saxon sources. One possible excep- 
tion is a bronze cheek-piece from a bridle, which may be of late 
Roman date and could have belonged to a British horseman. 

Isolated pagan Saxon graves in the Salisbury neighbourhood, as well 
as two large cemeteries, at Harnham and Petersfinger, attest the story 
of the invasion from the Saxon side and the settlements in the area which 
followed, or even perhaps preceded, the fall of Old Sarum. The fortress 
itself was almost certainly derelict for some three hundred years. 

There is no reliable record of the resettlement of Old Sarum as a 
Saxon town. It seems probable, however, that this was a deliberate move 
about the time of King Alfred as the result of the threat of Viking raids. 











This move would mark the decline of the former pagan settlements in 
the neighbourhood. The scanty archaeological record tends to confirm 
this date. Some time before 1771 one of the earliest Saxon coins—a 
silver sceatta, dating from the seventh century, of which either the 
original or a close duplicate is in the Salisbury Museum—as well as 
silver pennies of the West Saxon kings Athelstan and Edgar, had been 
found on the site. In 1780, a gold ring bearing the name of King 
Ethelwulf and ornamented in the rich “Trewhiddle’ style was found in a 


This gold ring bearing the name of 
King Ethelwulf of Wessex was 
discovered in 1780 at Laverstock 
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cart rut at Laverstock, and is now in the British Museum. In 1817, a 
bronze buckle ornamented with three rams’ heads, attributable to the 
tenth century, was found at Old Sarum and is now in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford. From the excavations carried out at Old Sarum 
from 1909 to 1915 comes a circular bronze brooch, now in the Salisbury 
Museum, ornamented with three spiral-ended volutes arranged in a 
triangle within a beaded border. This brooch may be dated towards 
the end of the ninth century. 

It is probable that the ramparts were strengthened at this period. 

One or two early histories state that Edgar held his court at Old 
Sarum in 960. Edgar's legacy of a saintly, but natural, daughter Edith, 




















who later became abbess of the Benedictine nunnery at Wilton, perhaps 
corroborates this event. 

Not until 1003 was the town again in the news, and it was an un- 
welcome occasion. In this year the Danish king Sweyn, avenging the 
massacre of his countrymen on St. Brice’s day in the previous Novem- 
ber, destroyed Exeter and later sacked and burned Wilton. Having taken 
stock of Old Sarum’s defences, he left it alone and returned to his ships 
on the south coast. This sequence of events is reflected in great detail 
by the Anglo-Saxon coinage of Wiltshire. A mint had been established 
at Wilton towards the end of Edgar’s reign. Four moneyers were 


Ethelred the Unready (left) 
appears on this coin minted 
at Old Sarum nearly 1,000 





running the mint by the reign of Ethelred (978-1016), but during his 
fourth issue production ceases and is not apparently resumed until the 
accession of Cnut. Yet three of the Wilton moneyers are found operating 
a mint at Old Sarum during Ethelred’s next issue, probably in 1004. 
This shows how strong defences could preserve a town against Viking 
raids. 

One of the first coins from the Old Sarum mint is preserved in the 
Royal Swedish cabinet, having doubtless found its way to Sweden either 
as Danegeld or as plunder. The obverse shows the new helmeted bust 
of the king, while the reverse gives the name of the moneyer Goldus, 
and his mint, written in full: SEREBRIG. The Old Sarum mint con- 
tinued to strike silver pennies until the first coinage of Henry II, yet 
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not one of them is recorded as having been found within the ramparts. 
In fact, the only other coin of pre-Conquest date so far known from 
the site is a sterling of Bernold, Bishop of Utrecht (1027-1045). A few 
other domestic objects, combs, bronze tweezers, buckles and spindle- 
whorls, are all the other material record that we have today of this 
growing Saxon town. 


Norman 
The Norman Conquest brought great changes to Old Sarum. Even 
the name which the West Saxons had first called Searoburh, and which 


years ago, with the name 
SEREBRIG on the other 
side(right). Diameter 19mm 





in later times had become Seresberie or Sarisberie, soon underwent a 
subtle change when the first ‘r’ gave place to an ‘I’; and we have Salis- 
buria, with minor variations of spelling, a name which seems to have 
been deliberately adopted from the medieval Latin form of Salzburg, 
the city of salt. Evidently, the acquisition of a castle and a cathedral 
called for a name with greater prestige. Even before the Conquest, 
settlement may have taken place outside the ramparts. The church of 
St. Etheldreda, mentioned in the fourteenth century, may also have 
been a pre-Conquest foundation outside the walls. At all events the 
building of a royal castle at the centre of the hill-top, followed by a 
cathedral and its necessary adjuncts in the north-west sector, seems to 
have been achieved without any serious dislocation. A wooden castle 

















was probably built here for the king by Edward, the Sheriff of Wiltshire, 
within a very short time after William the Conqueror’s coronation—a 
curious arrangement since the town lay within the manor of Salisbury 
or Sarisberie, later called the manor of Milford, which was a temporality 
of the Bishop of Sherborne. The motte on which it stood was probably 
much smaller than the dominating mound we see today, and it has been 
suggested that the original outer bailey lay to the north, a wedge- 
shaped piece of land bounded by two radial banks of which traces still 
remain. The outer ramparts too were probably re-dug and strengthened 
at this time. 

The building of the cathedral was set in motion by the decree of the 
Council of London, 1075, ordering the transference to Old Sarum of 
the see of Sherborne. Since 1058 Sherborne had also comprised the 
diocese of Ramsbury, and the joint see was held by Herman the 
Fleming who had been chaplain to Edward the Confessor as a young 
man in exile. In moving the bishop to Old Sarum, William the Con- 
queror was not only carrying out his policy of moving cathedrals from 
one-horsed villages to centres of arms and learning, he was also choosing 
a geographically appropriate centre for this unwieldy diocese which 
stretched from Windsor Castle in the east to Lyme Regis in the west. 

The first cathedral, probably designed by Bishop Herman, was begun 
in 1078 and was completed by Herman’s successor St. Osmund in 1092. 
Within five days of its consecration in the name of the Blessed Virgin, 
it was largely destroyed by a storm. Only the nave survived to be 
incorporated into the cathedral of Bishop Roger’s restoration. 

Herman’s cathedral with its apsidal east end and transeptal towers 
owed nothing to English tradition. Rather was it a copy of the great 
Romanesque churches in the east of the Frankish kingdom, such as the 
abbey church of Murbach in Alsace. Such churches Herman may well 
have known in his youth. His example was copied in England only in 
Exeter Cathedral and the church of Ottery St. Mary. 

In 1085 King William had summoned all the principal landholders 
in England to Salisbury where, no matter whose vassal they might be, 
they swore allegiance to the king against all his enemies. This great 
assemblage may have worshipped in Osmund’s unfinished cathedral. 


(Opposite) What the earliest cathedral may have looked like in 1092 
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Engraving of Bishop Roger's 
effigy, now in Salisbury 
Cathedral, from “An His- 
torical Account of the Epis- 
copal See and Cathedral of 
Sarum or Salisbury", by 
William Dodsworth, 1814 


In 1096 William Rufus visited the city, where his cousin, William of Eu, 
was accused of conspiracy against him and savagely punished. In 1099 
St. Osmund died. His successor, Roger, a Norman of humble birth 
and great ability, who had been successively chief justiciar, treasurer 
and chancellor of England, was elected in 1102, but was not consecrated 
until 1107. 

We do not know the precise order in which Bishop Roger set about 
his task of repairing the cathedral and the castle of Old Sarum. The 
cathedral was ruinous, and only a sturdy building with undercroft, to 
the north of the cathedral, possibly the treasury and library, demon- 
strated some slight building activity during the episcopal interregnum. 
Presumably he first turned his attention to the cathedral and, taking as 
his model the Abbaye-aux-Dames at Caen, he remodelled it with a 
central tower and transepts which were aisled on both the east and the 
west sides. The quire and presbytery were greatly extended and an 
imposing west front with twin turrets was another acknowledgment of 
French inspiration. In the north-east angle a cloister was provided. 

William of Malmesbury refers to the excellence of Roger’s building 
and how it appeared to be carved out of a single stone. Certainly he 
gave full vent to his ambitions in this direction. He not only built the 
castles of Malmesbury, Devizes and Sherborne, but also obtained the 
king’s permission to rebuild the royal castle of Old Sarum. The fact 
that Roger’s castle at Sherborne was built very much on the same plan 
as his work at Old Sarum, and that it is still largely standing, enables a 
fairly conclusive interpretation to be made of the Old Sarum founda- 
tions. These were not a great tower or keep, but comparatively low 
buildings on four sides of an open courtyard, with a projecting tower 
in the north-east corner, a concession to military requirements. The 
main part of the building was a palace rather than a castle, and it seems 
likely that the bishop normally lived there. Presumably the family of 
Edward the Sheriff had found other quarters. The equivocal part which 
Roger played in the civil war between Stephen and Matilda led to his 
downfall and death in 1139. Not unnaturally, the king took over the 
castle, which was soon greatly strengthened in its inner bailey wall and 
by the addition of a strong gatehouse and an even stronger postern 
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The cathedral as rebuilt by Bishop Roger probably appeared like this about 
1130. The main differences were the greatly lengthened chancel, the central 
tower, with wide transepts and south porch, and the imposing western 
facade with twin turrets. The nave survived from the older church. The 
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chapels at the east end seem to have been altered, perhaps by Bishop Focelin, 
who may also have built the palace, visible behind the cloister on the right. 
A few canons’ houses may be seen on the left. The lay folk’s cemetery was on 
both sides of the nave; the canons’ cemetery on the south side of the chancel 
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tower. The execution of this work may have fallen to Patrick, grandson 
of Edward the Sheriff, who was made Earl of Salisbury in the 1140s 
and, like his grandfather, father and brother before him, served as 
Sheriff of Wiltshire. 

Turning once more to the cathedral and its adjuncts, if Roger built 
himself a palace on an enlarged Norman motte, it was probably his 
successor Jocelin de Bohun, who came to the see in 1142 and was 
bishop there for more than forty years, who built a new palace on the 
north side of the cloisters. Part of the northern end-wall of the western 
domestic wing of this palace, built in greensand ashlar, still survives. 
It was joined by a corridor along the northern wall of the cloister to 
the great hall, a magnificent aisled building with a porch half-way along 
the east side. It has been plausibly suggested that Jocelin may also have 
altered the east end of Roger’s cathedral, from four equal chapels, such 
as may now be seen at Romsey Abbey, to an aisled Lady Chapel with 
two flanking chapels, a rough prototype for the east end of the present 
cathedral. Like his two immediate predecessors, Jocelin was buried in 
the chancel of his cathedral, but in 1226 his tomb, covered by his effigy 
in Purbeck marble and surrounded by a long rhyming Latin inscription, 
was removed with theirs to the new cathedral. There they may still be 
seen, though not in their original positions. Jocelin was an opponent 
of St. Thomas Becket, by whom he was at one time excommunicated. 
Three more bishops were to preside in the old city: Hubert Walter, 
who was translated to Canterbury in 1193, and the brothers Herbert. 
and Richard Poore, who both sought the removal of the cathedral to 
the present site. For this project royal and papal authority was granted | 
in 1219, three years after Herbert’s death, and in 1220 the new cathedral 
was begun. Although eighty years had elapsed since Bishop Roger’s 
death, the atmosphere at Old Sarum was poisoned from the start by a 
clash of authority between the governors of the castle, who held the keys 
of the outer gates, and the bishops who, in spite of a titular lordship 
of the manor, had little but spiritual authority and felt themselves 
to be prisoners in their own cathedral. 

It is not surprising that their complaints, summarized by Pope 
Honorius III in his bull, should impress by weight of numbers rather 
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than substance. They read as follows: “Situated within a castle, the 
church is subject to such inconvenience that the clergy cannot stay there 
without danger to their persons. The church is exposed to such winds 
that those celebrating the divine offices can hardly hear each other 
speak. The fabric is so ruinous that it is a constant danger to the con- 
gregation, which has dwindled to the extent that it is hardly able to 
provide for the repair of the roofs, which are constantly damaged by 
the winds. Water is so scarce that it has to be bought at a high price, 
and access to it is not to be had without the governor’s permission. 
People wishing to visit the cathedral are often prevented by guards 
from the garrison. Housing is insufficient for the clergy who are there- 
fore forced to buy houses from laymen. The whiteness of the chalk 
causes blindness." 

Possibly the reference to a dwindling congregation is an admission 
that the inhabitants of Old Sarum were already moving to more 
congenial quarters in the neighbourhood of St. Martin's, the church 
of Milford, and the bishop may have been following, rather than leading, 
his flock to the new city. Certainly the phrase ‘Old Salisbury’ occurs as 
early as 1183. It was in connection with this church of St. Martin that 
the quarrel between the bishop and the governor was brought to a head 
in 1217. The Dean and clergy of Old Sarum had been in a Rogationtide 
procession to St. Martin's that year and, on returning to the east gate 
of the castle, they found it barred against them. The excuse given was 
the danger of an attack from the Germans. This must indeed have been 
hard to bear. 

The evidence collected in the thirteenth century for the canonization 
of St. Osmund, though this was not accomplished until 1457, throws a 
little intimate light on life in the walled city at that time, and particularly 
during the General Interdict of King John's reign. It concerns miracles 
which took place at the bishop's tomb. After one such miracle, when a 
paralytic man was cured, some canons who were present wanted to sing 
the Te Deum as a hymn of thanksgiving. This was stopped by the sub- 
dean as the interdict forbade all singing. He allowed it, however, to be 
sung sub silencio. Even the bells were not rung at this period, as witnesses 
recalled, thereby telling us there were bells in the old cathedral. The 


What the Bishop’s palace may have looked like about 1135 
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Impression of Bishop Jocelin's seal, now lost (Dodsworth) 


richness of the building is also testified by the excavations. There’ was 
coloured glass, and two surviving roundels of the early thirteenth 
century, representing the angel appearing to Zacharias, and the 
adoration of the Magi, now in a south aisle light of the present cathedral, 
are supposed by tradition to have come from Old Sarum. Some of the 
paving was done in porphyry and verde antico imported from Italy, 
while the main floors were geometrically patterned with greensand and 
limestone. Even the plastered walls were coloured, and the stonework 
inside and out was richly carved, as may be seen not only from stones 
re-used in the present Close wall, but also in the rich collections in the 
Salisbury Museum and in the lapidarium on the site. Other carved 
stones have been found built into houses in Stratford-sub-Castle. This 
stonework was also often coloured. Several examples appear by their 





style to have come from the eleventh-century cathedral, though most 
belong to Bishop Roger’s time. Kimmeridge shale cut into tiles was 
used on some Old Sarum roofs and perhaps on the cathedral. 

Little is known about the rest of the city before its abandonment by 
the bishop. It seems probable that the eastern half of the hill-top 
formed the outer bailey of the castle, while the western half, separated 
by two walls pierced by gates which ran north and south of the central 
motte, formed a kind of cathedral close. Traces of buildings found north 
of the west gate and inside the curtain wall were thought to represent 
canonical houses. The west gate seems, however, to have been blocked 
in the twelfth century. 

With the hill-top thus reserved for special uses, it seems likely that 
the civic and commercial interests of the city expanded further afield, 
and the east and west suburbs may well have linked up on the south 
side, while virgin downland spread away to the north. Perhaps the leper 
hospital which existed in the twelfth century and may have stood where 
the Hospital of St. John and St. Anthony later stood, on the northern 
edge of the east suburb, discouraged development in that direction. 


Later History 


Ecclesiastical 


By 1225 work on the Lady Chapel and other parts of the east end 
of the new cathedral was sufficiently advanced for three altars to be 
hallowed there, and in the following year, not only was William Longe- 
spee, Earl of Salisbury, buried there but the graves of Blessed Osmund 
and Bishops Roger and Jocelin were also translated to the new 
building. Although the old cathedral was not demolished until 1331, 
it seems that 1226 may be taken as the year of its dissolution. Not until 
after this date is there a single reliable record of any other church or 
chapel in or near the castle of Old Sarum, though even in Bishop 
Roger’s palace, at least one existed. Clearly the removal of the see gave 
an impetus to parochial and other church building. In 1228 a chapel 
at Stratford-sub-Castle is first mentioned, though the present parish 
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Harness ornament in repousse bronze, with two lions adorsed regardant, found in 
1910 in the castle area. Probably early thirteenth century. Width 44 mm 


church of St. Lawrence was not consecrated until 1326. The church 
of St. Peter at the East Gate follows in 1229; the parish seems to have 
been the east suburb. In 1231, the Leper Hospital of St. John is 
mentioned; it may be the same hospital that had existed in the previous 
century. The chapel seems to have survived till the sixteenth century, 
and foundations excavated in 1931 may well have belonged to it. The 
church of Holy Cross, later sometimes called the Royal .Free Chapel 
in the Castle, is first mentioned in 1236; this appears to have sat on 
top of the East Gate, like the churches over the east and west gates at 
Warwick, and was perhaps a kind of garrison church. Leland saw 
traces of it in 1540. Mention has already been made of the church of 
St. Etheldreda and the possibility that it was a pre-Conquest foundation; 
its site is unknown. St. Mary’s Chapel is referred to in 1246 as being 
‘where the seat of the bishopric used to be’, and there are several 
references to such a chapel until the fifteenth century. This may well 
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have been a rebuilding or a survival of the Lady Chapel of the cathedral, 
still maintained at the time of Leland’s visitation, as he points out. 
Also mentioned in 1246 are the chapels of St. Nicholas and St. 
Margaret. The first of these has been identified with the south-east 
corner of Bishop Roger’s palace, where the remains of a stone altar 
were found. A critical examination of this building strongly suggests 
that a double chapel once stood here, of the type peculiar to castles 
and bishops’ palaces, the second chapel being on the first floor. The 
lower chapel, in the very bowels of the palace, was in a most secure 
position, so that when we read that the chapel of St. Nicholas was 
damaged by a storm in 1315, it is a fair assumption that St. Nicholas’ 
was the upper chapel and that today we are looking at the remains of 
St. Margaret’s in the crypt. 


Military 

The castle seems to have corresponded in some measure to the County 
Hall of today. It was the official residence of the sheriff and his officers. 
The gaol was there, and presumably the mint while it lasted. The castle 
was also a mustering point for military service. Its continued existence 
with or without the city was therefore assured for some time to come. 
Additions and improvements were made to the east wing, probably by 
Earl Patrick or by his son William, at the same time that the postern 
tower, the gatehouse and the inner bailey wall were built. In the 
thirteenth century, building continued with a free-standing hall in the 
south-west sector of the inner bailey, and a bakery, perhaps with 
kitchens, in the south-east. 

The Sheriffs of Wiltshire were ex officio castellans, or governors of 
the castle, and it became almost habitual for this office to be in the 
hands of the Earls of Salisbury of Patrick’s family. Patrick himself even 
struck silver pennies at Old Sarum, bearing his own portrait and title. 
Another family which provided sheriffs was that of Mauduit, and it 
may well have been John Mauduit, sheriff more than once in Edward 
III’s reign, who left a small memorial to himself in the form of two 
enamelled harness ornaments apparently bearing his arms, paly wavy of 
six or and gules, one of them a pendant shield, the other in the form 
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John Constable, the friend of Bishop Fisher, did much of his best-known work at 
Salisbury. The cathedral and its spire were a source of endless inspiration to him. 
Old Sarum moved him too, and in this water-colour, looking towards the ramparts 





across Stratford-sub-Castle from the south-west on a stormy day, he seems 
to capture the timelessness of Salisbury Plain. The picture was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1834. The size of the original is 11% by 19) inches 





of a miniature banner. These were found in one of the garderobe pits 
on the east side of Roger’s palace. All these pits contained rich material 
for the archaeologist. 

In the middle of the fifteenth century the castle was granted to Lord 
Stourton and the ancient identity of the sheriff and the governor came 
to an end. 


Municipal 

In one sense at least, the municipality survived even longer than the 
castle. After 1220 the old town seems to have settled down once more 
to a fairly vigorous existence, and we soon hear of complaints from the 
citizens that the annual fair and freedom from tolls granted them by 
Bishop Roger were not enough to save their trade from the encroach- 
ments of the new city’s markets. In one respect, however, Old Sarum 
had the advantage. It was at the centre of an ancient system of roads, 
while practically no roads at all led to New Sarum. This state of affairs 
was greatly altered by Bishop Robert Bingham, who built Ayleswade 
Bridge over the Avon on the south side of the new city, in 1244, thereby 
diverting trade not only from Wilton, but from Old Sarum as well. 
Some form of municipal government must have survived, since Thomas 
Mason witnesses a deed as Mayor of Old Sarum in the first year of 
Henry VI’s reign. The city wall was distinct from the curtain wall on 
top of the ramparts, and while its course seems to have followed the 
outer edge of the ditch on the northern side, to the south it included 
several fields presumably once occupied by streets and houses. It seems 
to have been demolished in the seventeenth century. The Parliament 
Tree, beneath which the borough representatives were elected until 
1831, stood traditionally on the site of the old market place, further 
south. By 1540 Leland remarked that not a single house remained either 
within or without the ramparts. Old Sarum was first represented in the 
Parliament of 1295 and, apart from a gap between 1306 and 1360, 
continued to be represented in succeeding Parliaments until the Reform 
Act of 1832 disfranchised “rotten boroughs”. In 1734 William Pitt the 
elder first sat as a member for Old Sarum. The Parliament Tree was 
cut down in 1905. 
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Most of the land of the borough belonged to the Earls of Salisbury 
of the Cecil family in the seventeenth century, and to the Pitts in the 
eighteenth. Later its ownership passed to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, but in 1954 the boundaries of the City of New Sarum were 
extended to include the ancient borough. Since 1892 Old Sarum has been 
in the care of what is now the Department of the Environment. 
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In this map by Henry Wansey, F.S.A., published in 1819, a represents the 
cathedral and m the wall round it; 1 the steps to a tunnel discovered in 1795; 
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MI Guide 

The orthodox approach to Old Sarum is from the east, where a 
footpath and a road for motor cars leave the Salisbury-Amesbury road 
nearly opposite the Old Castle Inn. These two approaches join im- 
mediately outside the east gate but within the defensive system, as may 
be seen from the pit-like trench eastward from the junction. It is 
possible that this is a part of a prehistoric hornwork re-cut and adapted 
to later requirements, as a kind of barbican. A glance to right or left 
as the road crosses the main ditch of the ramparts gives an impression 
of the great strength of the fortifications as re-dug by the Normans. 
No wonder that Pepys, writing in 1668, found them prodigious so as to 
affright him to be there alone at night. All trace of the gate, on which 
once stood the chapel of Holy Cross, has vanished, but it is worth while 
to climb to the top of the rampart. 
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To the east the Roman road to Winchester is visibly still largely in 
use, and to a less extent the Port Way to Silchester, which first traverses 
the R.A.F. station to the north-east. The contour of the hill of Old 
Sarum has been somewhat altered by the spoil dumped here during the 
excavation of the castle whose massive foundations nestling in the 
hollow summit of the Norman motte are as yet hardly visible. To the 
south modern Salisbury spreads out but the view is restricted on the 
eastern margin by the hump of Bishopdown. The cathedral spire is in 
the centre and immediately behind it on the horizon the tree-covered 
hill of Clearbury, another stronghold of the Early Iron Age. A path 
leads round the north side of the motte and there is a hollow just inside 
the rampart and east of the radial banks. Here in 1795 a passage was 
found, apparently leading under the defences to the outside world. It 
was rediscovered by further excavation in 1957. Apparently it was a 
sally-port, presumably of medieval and even Norman date. The full 
extent of the tunnel could not be explored owing to falls of the roof, 
but it was all cut out of the solid chalk without any masonry lining. 
Henry Hatcher shows on his map a similar tunnel on the south side 
of the bailey. In the sector where the northern tunnel was discovered, 








The Gentleman’s Magazine 
in 1795 illustrated thus the 
newly discovered tunnel 
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Aerial view from the north-west 


the curtain wall supposed to have encircled the hill was found to end 
abruptly and to be absent for an unknown distance towards the east. 
Westwards, beyond the second radial bank, are the precincts of the 
cathedral and the palace, technically within the castle bailey as they 
are so described, though it seems likely that this north-west sector, if 
not the entire western half, was regarded as the cathedral close. The 
cathedral is approached from the east where the canons’ cemetery lay, 
bounded on the south by a wall which linked the south transept with 
the churchyard cross on a level with the eastern extremity of the Lady 
Chapel. Only one or two tombstones are now visible peeping out of the 
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bank at this point, but several graves were discovered during the | 
excavations, two of them, now re-buried with inscriptions. One was | 
the grave of Godwin the Precentor who was alive about 1160 and who 
wrote Meditations to Rainilva, an anchoress. The other belonged to 
Alward, who from the inscription seems to have come from Ramsbury 
at about the same date. 

The foundations of the cathedral have been marked out on the 
ground by the Department. The walls are bounded with large flint 
nodules between which is packed chalk, marking the course of the 
walls of Bishop Roger’s work. The walls of the underlying eleventh- 


Gravestones, probably late twelfth century, in the cancns’ cemetery | 








century cathedral are marked entirely with flints to distinguish them. 
The apses of the older church can be made out at the crossing of the 
newer. Points to notice are the south transept porch and the four 
massive central piers of Roger’s building and his added western facade. 
The nave of the older church survived and it is noticeable how steeply 
it sloped down the hill to the west. North of the transepts a flight of 
steps leads down into a crypt, now open to the sky but still massive in 
its ruins. The vault was evidently over an arcade of four bays supported 
by circular columns, but the light coming through eight narrow windows 
must always have been dim. It has been suggested that the cathedral 
library and scriptorium may have been on the floor above. The plan of 
the cloisters is well marked out to the east, but of the palace on the 
north side, only a fragment of wall remains, standing on the foundation 
of the older curtain wall. Like most of the twelfth-century building at 
Old Sarum, it has a flint core faced with greensand ashlar. No doubt 
the cathedral was similarly built, though it probably had dressings of 
a harder limestone, as the carved corbels and voussoirs are nearly all 
done in the harder stone. 

It is necessary to return on either side of the inner bailey’s dry moat 
to the car park near the entrance to the inner bailey on the east side, 
where entrance tickets for the castle may be bought. The bridge of 


A section of the dry moat encircling the inner bailey 
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course is modern, but in the depths of the moat we can see foundations 
of bridges belonging to two periods in the Middle Ages. The gate is 
flanked by drum towers, now sadly decayed. There is a guardroom 
on each side and records show that there were once a chamber and a 
tower above. This gate, like the wall of the inner bailey and probably 
the great tower by the postern, is part of the refortification carried 
out by royal command after Bishop Roger’s disgrace. Immediately 
to the south of the gate, just inside the wall, is a garderobe or privy, 
no doubt for the use of the guard. This palace is now approached at the 
south-east corner containing a chapel, and the best impression of the 
plan is obtained from the open square courtyard in the centre which is 
reached by going up the slope at the further end of the south wall. A well, 
stone-lined and octagonal but unfinished, may be noticed in the centre 
of the bailey. Another was found a little to the south, but is not now 
visible. From the palace courtyard the whole castle can be seen. Jutting 
north from the north-east corner of this palace is the base of Bishop 
Roger’s tower, small but very strong. It will be noticed that the south 
and east wings are, as it were, one floor lower than the courtyard and 
the north and west wings, so that we must imagine them at least two 
storeys in height and enclosing the courtyard on all four sides. The room 
now visible from above in the east wing was once arcaded down the 


Foundations of St. Margaret’s Chapel 














centre, indicating another room above. Part of a vice or circular stone 
staircase is visible at the north end and a fireplace in the east wall, the 
stone chimney of which partly survives in the Salisbury Museum, but 
these, together with the garderobes jutting out eastwards, are additions 
of the later twelfth century. The south wing was occupied by the chapel, 
probably a double chapel, in the eastern part. Fragments of the emplace- 
ment for the stone altar survive. It was vaulted in three bays, and outside 
was embellished on the south wall with pilasters. The door was in the 
western bay, and a window in the other two, as well as an east window. 
Immediately west of the chapel was a room used as a kitchen. This 
southern wing was extended further to the west than the west wing 
and a wall ran out under the later postern buildings and even beyond 
them. The west wing provided a door into the courtyard at the north 
end. Fourteenth-century structures built on the foundations of the 
twelfth-century wall at this point demonstrate the destruction of this 
part of the palace. The north wing was narrower than the others and 
not so long. A central hearth at the western end was replaced by one 
built into the north wall. The garderobes of the original building were 
immediately south of the northern tower and in one of the pits an arch 


Remains of Bishop Roger’s palace in the castle 
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Battered base of postern keep 


is still standing. Another pair of garderobes were added in the angle 
between the tower and the north wing. 

The rest of the buildings of the inner bailey appear to be of later 
date. One group is the refortification undertaken on behalt of the king 
towards the end of the twelfth century. Of this group, the main gate 
has already been mentioned and the other important feature was the 
keep opposite to it which incorporated the postern. This massive block 
of building is the most dominant feature at Old Sarum today. Once it 
must have been entirely faced with greensand ashlar, but today only 
the flint core remains, apart from the lower courses of the eastern 
plinth which is strongly battered. The south wall was pilastered and 
on the west side, no longer visible above the ground level, the battering 








was stepped. The main part of the keep was divided by an east-west 
wall, making two chambers, the larger to the north, and on the south 
side a projection of less width than the keep contained an enormous 
pit, divided in two by a round arch running north to south which is 
still standing and which may be seen by going up the ladder from the 
bailey. The pit is presumably a garderobe. At the bottom on the north 
side the plinth is again seen to be battered. The western side of the 
keep was ruinous and has been partly built up for safety. In the lapi- 
darium, which has been installed in the northern chamber, is a collection 
of carved stones chiefly from the cathedral. These are well worth a 
visit, and it is possible to detect changes in style which may indicate 
the work of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Glazed and crested 
ridge tiles are from the area of Bishop Roger’s palace. They started a 
fashion which persisted even in the new city right through the Middle 
Ages; many are still to be seen on Salisbury roofs today. The postern 
passage lay on the north side of the keep and may have been surmounted 
by a gatehouse or tower. The keep itself seems to have been entered 
by a stone stairway leading from the north side of the passage and then 
turning about to go over the top of it into the keep. Holes in the 
masonry for the wooden bars which locked the doors at each end of 
the postern passage were found by the excavators. In the thirteenth 
century the eastern part of the passage was blocked and the stairway 
and the building which housed it were rebuilt. Anyone entering by the 
outer door now had to turn left into this building; he could not go 
straight into the inner bailey. The wall which Bishop Roger built round 
the inner bailey seems to have been renewed at the end of the twelfth 
century. In the north-west sector, between the postern and Bishop 
Roger’s tower, is a building, now little more than foundations, sitting 
athwart the wall. Its purpose is unknown but its western end may have 
been a tower. It is of late twelfth-century date. One further period of 
building towards the middle of the thirteenth century is represented by 
the remains of a bakehouse a little to the south-west of the main gate. 
Inside this rectangular building the remains of one of several ovens 
may be seen. Inside the south-west sector of the wall is an even fainter 
trace of the hall, probably the building described as ‘new’ in 1247. 
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Only the further wall is visible with a stone bench running along the 
inside. The hall was entered from the west end. It was a simple 
structure, without aisles and without adjoining kitchen, buttery, etc., 
and may have been intended for assemblies rather than food. A poorly 
built low wall which runs the length of the east side of the keep probably 
supported a covered way between the hall and the kitchen in the former 
palace or the other rooms in that part of the castle. This verandah may 
indeed be ‘the claustrum between the hall and the great chamber’ listed 
for rebuilding about 1246. At this time a number of buildings or 
apartments are listed for repair in the Pipe Rolls: these include the 
king’s granary, the nurses’ chamber, the great tower, the tower over 
the kitchen, Herlewin’s tower and the tower over the great gate; the 
tower over the postern, the great hall and the chamber over the king’s 
wardrobe, as well as the bridges before the great gate and the postern. 
In 1252 the castle stable was rebuilt by Master David, the king’s 
carpenter. No one can say where this or most of the other buildings 
here listed stood, but the visit to Old Sarum should be completed by a 
visit to the Salisbury Museum, where most of the finds are preserved 
and where plans, photographs and models help to bring the former 
Salisbury to life. 


Looking towards Salisbury; Clearbury Ring on the horizon behind the cathedral spire 














IV A note on the name of 
Old Sarum 


Old Sarum first appears in the Antonine Itinerary as Sorbiodunum 
or perhaps more correctly Sorviodunum, and in the latter form in the 
Ravenna Cosmography. Clearly a Celtic name is embodied such as 
Sorviadun meaning ‘the gentle river fortress’. Using the first syllable, 
the Anglo-Saxon chronicler called it Searoburh which has been inter- 
preted as the ‘strong,’ ‘dry’ or ‘trick’ fortress. During the Saxon period, 
the name underwent many changes, the most important being the 
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dropping of the ‘o’, giving Searburh. About 1006 Serebrig appears on a 
coin. Soon after the Norman Conquest the second ‘s’ appears though 
not invariably, and we have Searesbyrig and Seresberi, but also Sereberi 
as late as 1137. Another change was the introduction of an official or 
civic name in addition to the vernacular form. The civic version was 
latinized no doubt to give prestige and seems to have been deliberately 
borrowed from Salzburg, of which the latinized version was Salisburia, 
despite the discrepancy between the ‘r’ and the T. Thus as early as 
1086 we have Salesberia, the city of salt, also written Salesburia in the 
following years. Sarisberie is used in Domesday and this more vernacular 
form was also latinized into Sarisberia, Sarisbiria and, by the fifteenth 
century Sarisburia. Leland used Saresbyri which shows the persistence 
of both the ‘r’ and the T versions. Salesberie occurs as early as the 
twelfth century. In the Middle Ages the version Sarum seems to have 
arisen from the habit of abbreviation beloved of medieval clerks. The 
abbreviation used was Sa 4 , which stood for Sarisberie or some similar 
version, but which if read literally gave Sarum, and so to the unfamiliar, 
and gradually even to the natives, Sarum became another kind of Latin 
form of the name; and in the newer city Civitas Novae Sarum has 
become the civic title, just as Old Sarum has stuck for the other. One 
point should be stressed, that Old Sarum and New Sarum are both 
Salisbury, both Sarisberie and both Sarum. They have to be distin- 
guished by Old and New. 


V Saint Osmund 


Osmund accompanied William the Conqueror to England. Unreliable 
tradition connects him with the town of Séez in Normandy, makes him 
William’s nephew and says that he was created Earl of Dorset. He was 
chancellor from 1072 to 1078 and was concerned with the Domesday 
survey. In 1078 he was consecrated Bishop of Salisbury and built the 
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cathedral which Herman probably designed. He consecrated it in 
honour of the Blessed Virgin in 1092, to see it severely damaged by a 
storm only five days later. He drew up a constitution for the govern- 
ment of his cathedral which was to be carried on by secular canons and 
not by any monastic order. The four principal persons were the dean, 
the precentor, the chancellor and the treasurer, each with his own 
duties, but together and on an equal footing forming the governing 
body. The bishop himself had no part in these duties. Archdeacons 
were the bishop's staff officers in the diocese. Two of the documents 
drawn up by St. Osmund at the founding of the cathedral survive: 
his Institucio and his Charta. These are concerned with the property $ 
and running of the cathedral, but it is generally supposed that the great 
body of customs, rites and ceremonies which grew up at Salisbury 
during the Middle Ages, and which became famous as the Sarum Use, 
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owed their small beginnings to St. Osmund. They concerned not only 
the words and actions of the divine offices, but colours and vestments 
as well. St. Osmund provided his cathedral with a rich library and is 
credited with not only transcribing but even binding some of the books 
himself. Sixty-five books in his library either during his life or soon 
after his death are still traceable; fifty-one of them are in the cathedral 
library today. St. Osmund died in 1099 and was buried probably in 
the founder's tomb on the north side of the high altar, though his 
remains were later removed to the new cathedral. His memory was 
venerated from the thirteenth century if not long before, and his 
chasuble and broken pastoral staff were preserved in the cathedral 
treasury. Many miracles were attributed to his intercession. His 
canonization was accomplished in 1457 in the pontificate of Calixtus 
III, at great financial cost to the diocese. 








VI Excavations ator 
adjoining Old Sarum 


1795. The tunnel or sally-port under the northern defences was 
examined by Mr. Ogden. Gentleman’s Magazine, 1795, Part I, 95, 
193-4; 1796, Part I, 185-6. 

1834-5. The foundations of the cathedral were measured and 
partly excavated by Henry Hatcher. Gentleman’s Magazine, 1834, 
Part II, 418; 1835, Part II, 143-6, 540, 640. 

1854. A grave of a man, buried with a funerary chalice and paten, 
now in the British Museum, found near the Old Castle Inn, was 
excavated by John Yonge Akerman. Archaeologia xxxvi, 1855, 183. 
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1909-15. The areas of the cathedral and the inner bailey were 
excavated by the Society of Antiquaries under the direction of Sir 
William St. John Hope, Lieutenant-Colonel William Hawley and D. 
Montgomerie. Most of the finds are in the Salisbury and South Wilts 
Museum or on the site. Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries xxiii, 
IQII, 190-200, 501-517; XXiV, 1912, 52-65; XXV, 1913, 93-103; XXVI, 
1914, 100-117; XXVli, 1915, 230-238; xxviii, 1916, 174-184. 

1933. Part of the cast suburb east of the line of the new Salisbury- 
Amesbury road was excavated by Dr. J. F. S. Stone and John Charlton. 
Antiq. Journ. xv, 1935, 174-192. 

I953. A Roman refuse dump in Paul's Dene estate at Bishopdown 
was excavated by D. J. Algar. Wilts. Archaeological Magazine lvi, 
1956, 102-126. 

I957. Excavations on the course of a pipe-line through the east 
suburb by J. W. G. Musty. Wilts. Archaeological Magazine lvii, 1960, 
179-191. 

1957. Re-excavation of the tunnel found in 1795 and examination 
of the rampart and curtain wall in the north-east and south-east sectors 
by P. A. Rahtz and J. W. G. Musty. Wilts. Archaeological Magazine 
lvii, 1960, 352-370. 

I958-61. Further excavations in the area of the east suburb by 
P. A. Rahtz and J. W. G. Musty. Wilts. Archaeological Magazine 
lix, 1964. 
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